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own wealth and to finance its further corporate conquests: *du Pont
subsidized its own expansion', the New York Times of July i, 1949
quoted the Government's case, 'by using profits from product sales
to General Motors and U.S. Rubber . . . made under closed and n6n-
competitive market conditions'.

It is no wonder that the masses of small stockholders remained
apathetic to the appeals of Big Business for political support.

There is, however, another potential source of political manpower
for the corporations: the owners of the 3^ million small business firms
who, in the words of Big Business, give the nation 'a three-and-a-half
million fold guarantee for economic democracy', and many of whom
took this argument too literally and tried to oppose corporate power.

These small businessmen range from proprietors of repair shops
with one or two hired hands to owners of factories with a score or
some hundred workers who proudly call themselves independent
industrialists; from little grocers and owners of filling stations along
the roads and saloonkeepers at the street corners to heads of commer-
cial agencies with a few ten or hundred thousand dollars capital, who
write the magic title 'president' on the glass panel of their office doors.
In their incomes, the majority of small businessmen are not far above
the level of skilled factory workers or experienced clerks. They pay
dearly for their seeming independence, with longer working hours and
greater worries and the ever-present risk of losing all they own and
owe.

One million small businesses were born in 1945 and 1946, but some
four hundred thousand died. In the following four years of prosperity
business births were 1,637,100 and deaths 1,414,300. Over two million
small firms thus went under in this 'seedbed of American free enterprise*
during the first six and a half post-war years. Three out of every ten
new small enterprises normally live less than one year, another two or
so survive no more than two years, a further one or two are lucky to
hold on for four years. Only one-quarter continue in existence for six
years or more; very few grow to the business equivalent of a man's
mature age; and fewer still are handed down to sons and grandsons,
as in the case of the Rockefeller, Morgan, and Ford concerns. And
the corporate giants have a great deal to do with this enormous
mortality that persists even in boom times.

The ultimate threat that always hangs over the majority of small
businessmen is that they may sink back into the ranks of workers or